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IMPROVVISATORI. 














[‘ L'Improvisateur Napolitaine :’"—From a picture by L. Robert.] 


Tarovcnout Italy, and more particularly in the Tuscan 
province, there has prevailed from time immemorial a 
peculiar and highly interesting exhibition of intellectual 
power, the delivery of extempore poems, by a class of 
persons called in the language of the country the improv- 
Visatori. Something of the same kind may be found in 
other parts of the world, but nowhere so fully developed. 
In Portugal the peasants may still be heard in the sum- 
mer evenings singing improvvisatised songs to the accom- 
paniment of their guitars, but their strains are of a very 
humble unambitious character. Mrs. Piozzi * also speaks 
of a similar custom in our own kingdom : she says, “ Our 
Welsh people make the harper sit down in the church- 
yard after service is over, and placing themselves round 
him, command the instrument to go over some old song- 
tune; when having listened awhile, one of the company 
forms a stanza of verses, which run to it in well adapted 
measure ; and as he ends another begins, continuing the 
lale or retorting the satire.’ But the Turkish story- 
* Writing in 1789, 
Vou, VIII. 





tellers approach the Italian improvvisatori the nearest in 
ability, while their audiences perhaps surpass them in the 
deep absorbing interest with which they listen. They are 
so numerous through the Mohammedan countries that 
they form a kind of trade or profession, with a sheikh at 
their head, entitled the sheikh of the coffee-house narra- 
tors. They are found in every place ; they mingle with 
and exercise their seductive powers upon all ranks. Even 
the wild Arab of the desert will listen with sparkling eye 
and throbbing breast to the glowing narration, exhibiting, 
perhaps, the adventures of some renowned warrior—and 
as the misfortunes of the hero become more and more 
imminent, will cry out in irrepressible emotion, “ No, no ; 
God prevent it!” These are the prose improvvisatori ; 
turn we now to those which more immediately concern 
us—the poetical. ¢ 

It is somewhere mentioned that an English general, in- 
specting a body of Italian military, put some questions to 
a drummer-boy, which were answered in octave rhyme { 


! We do not know that we can give a more a illustration 
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of the prevalence of this custom, and of the ludicrous 
lengths to which it is occasionally carried. “ Through 
Tuscany,” says Mr. Roscoe, “the custom of reciting 
verses has for ages been the constant and most favourite 
amusement of villagers and country inhabitants. At 
some times the subject is a trial of wit between two pea- 
sants; on other occasions a lover addresses his mistress 
in a poeti¢al oration, expressing his passion by such 
images as his uncultivated fancy suggests, and endeavour- 
ing to amuse and engage her by the liveliest sallies of 
humour. These recitations, in which the eclogues of 
Theocritus are realised, are delivered in a toné of voice 
between speaking and singing, and are accompanied with 
the constant motion of one hand, as if to measure the 
time and regulate the harmony; but they have an addi- 
tional charm from the simplicity of the country dialect, 
which abounds with phrases highly natural and appro- 
priate, though incompatible with the precision of a re- 
gular language.”* Another writer also observes : “ On a 


fine evening in Florence you may see the streets swarm- | poe 


ing with the lower orders, who have transformed them- 
selves into rhapsodists. The workman who has finished 
his daily task, instead of expending his little gains at the 
wine-house, equips himself with a good coat and guitar, 
and catches inspiration from what he would, we suppose, 
call the mantle and the lyre:”’ t and not unwisely either, 
we may add, if they inspire his heart with cheerful sen- 
sations—his . imagination with innocently stimulating 
thoughts ; if they make him an active and happy being— 
with whom we may place in striking contrast the dull 
unrefined and wu ecting labourer, too often found nearer 
home, who is prodigally wasteful of his little means with- 
out obtaining enjoyment, who is fond of associating, but 
seldom social, often mirthful, but never happy! Let 
our readers look upon the scene which the genius of 
Leopold Robert has immortalized, and of which our en- 
graving presents an humble copy, let them watch those 
charmed spectators ; “ fit audience, though few,” listening 
to their inspired fellow-peasant, and then turn to our own 
country, and wish it presented like evidences of widely 
spread intellectual power, refined tastes, and common 
sympathies. 

The more eminent of the Italian improvvisatori have 
been, of course, generally found among the higher and 
better educated classes. The most flourishing period of the 
art is considered to have been during the pontificate of Leo 
X., who not only encouraged its professors, but delighted 
in occasionally joining them in their exercises of skill. The 
ambition of the improvvisatori at that time was to exhibit 
their powers in Latin verse. Andrea Marone eclipsed all 
competitors in this way. “ His recitals were accompanied 
by the music of his viol, and as he proceeded he seemed 
continually to improve in facility, elegance, enthusiasm, 
and invention. The fire of his eyes, the expression of bis 
countenance, the rising of his veins, all bespoke the emo- 
tions with which he was agitated, aud kept his hearers in 
suspense and astonishment.”§ 

Salvator Rosa, the distinguished painter, wds also emi- 
nent for his excellence in this accomplishment. Madame 
de Sta#l has made an improvvisatrice, Corinna, the sub- 
ject of a well known novel of that name ; and it is under- 
stood that the original was Corilla, a peasant-girl of 
Pistoja, who rose by her talents from that condition to be 
the unrivalled queen of the art, and who was actually 
crowned in the Capitol. Perhaps the extraordinary facul- 
ties possessed by the improvvisatori were never more 
strikingly evidenced than in the exhibitions of Signor 

Sgricci, who died two or three years since. He not only 
recited poems of a decidedly superior character on the 


* Roscoe’s ‘ Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici’ 

‘+ Rose’s ‘ Letters from Italy.’ 

t in other works, and a notice of L. Robert, see Nos. 348 
an . 

§ Roscoe’s ‘ Jeo the Tenth.’ 
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impulse of the moment, but actually before the eyes of an 
audience, on receiving a subject (and what that would be 
he’ could not possibly have known beforehand), framed 
the dramatis persone of a play, the plot, the contrasts of 
character, and flow of story; then proceeded act by act, 
and scene by scene, to pour forth the unpremeditated 
effusions of a rich fancy and warm imagination, and jn 
short created a play, an entire five-act drama, in the 
mere time required for its utterance! A power like this 
is certainly in the highest degree astonishing ; and to say 
that the play thus produced is not first-rate (in other 
words, not an impossibility) is idle. In Sgricci’s pub- 
lished dramas, taken down by shorthand writers from his 
own lips as they were delivered, there is abundant evi- 
dence of a genius that under any more natural and less 
hothouse-like system of cultivation must have produced, 
we think, valuable and enduring fruits. Perhaps the 
worst consequence of the art of improvvisatising is that 
the exceeding popularity of its exhibitions, where there is 
tical power, renders its possessors unwilling to “ scorn 
delights and live laborious days,” to exchange the splen- 
dours of the theatre for the dim and solitary lamp of the 
closet ; and therefore frequently to prevent the develop- 
ment of high original genius. Still it isa poor philosophy 
that is ever seeking to lessen what it is constrained to 
admire ; and the very superficiality of which we com- 
plain must doubtless be one element of its success among 
the people. And what service can be more invaluable to 
the great poet than to create for him among the many a 
capacity to appreciate and enjoy his writings? and this, 
it appears to us the improvvisatori must do. When the 
poor gondolier is heard singing passages from Dante or 
Tasso, can we doubt for a moment that there must be 
some link of communication between the lofty and the 
lowly mind ?—that link is the improvvisator! 

The general mode of exhibition by the greater profes- 
sors is as follows :—Two assistants appear on the stage with 
writing materials and a glass vase. Different subjects 
are proposed by the spectators, which are written on 
pieces of paper, and these, being sealed, are committed to 
the vase; which is then shaken, and presented to the 
audience. As the papers are withdrawn, the contents are 
read, and the subject that meets the most decided appro- 
bation is chosen. The assistants now retire, and the 
improvvisator appears. The authoress of ‘ Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century ’ has described a scene of this kind, 
when Sgricci was the actor and ‘ Medea’ the play; “a 
subject so hackneyed,” she says, “ that when Sgricci re- 
ceived it on his entrance, he expressed a wish that another 
lot might be drawn, both from the difficulty of avoiding 
an imitation of the great writers who had already treated 
it, and from having very lately at Florence dramatised 
the same. The saloon however resounded with cries of 
‘Medea !’ ‘ Medea!’ to the great joy of an Italian gentle- 
man of my acquaintance behind me, who had heard him 
on this very theme at Florence. Signor Sgricci bowed, 
paused a single minute, and then said, that to avoid repe- 
tition as much as possible he would make a different cast 
of parts. He introduced, as my Florentine friend ac- 
knowledged, two new characters, opened the action in 4 
different part of the story, and neither in a single scene 
nor even speech approached to the tragedy he had com 
posed at Florence! The character of Medea throughout 
was supported with wonderful force and effect ; and her 
invocation to the hellish brood was horribly sublime.” 
She adds, “ Sgricci is a native of Arezzo, the birth-place 
of Petrarch, and the harsh Tuscan accent is very distin- 
guishable in his enunciation. His language, however, !§ 
remarkably pure, and its flow and variety are most won- 
derful.” 

Among the more curious of such exhibitions Mr. Ros 
speaks of. seeing a man to whom three subjects for ser 
nets were proposed : one of which was Noah issuing frow 
the Ark ; another, the death of Caesar ; the third, the wed 
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ding of Pantaloon. These were to be declaimed inter- 
lacedly; that is, a piece of Noah, then a piece of Cesar, 
and then a piece of Pantaloon: returning after that for 
another piece of Noah, and so on. Nor were these dif- 
ficulties enough ; he was also to introduce a particular 
verse specified hy one of the audiences ata particular place 
in each sonnet. He accomplished this task in ten minutes, 

We must not suppose that all who call them- 
selves improvvisatori deserve the name ; there are pre- 
tenders in this as well as in all other things. Occasionally 
one of the street or piazza gentry,whose ambition and power 
are in an inverse, we may say, perverse ratio, will, in the 
amplitude of his fancy, get his story so involved, that 
after many vain efforts to disentangle it for the audience, 
whose earnest attention seems to increase as he finds him- 
self less able to satisfy it, he is compelled, with a sup- 
pressed “ maladetta!” to take to his heels amid the 
malicious laughter of the crowd. But where the ability 
is of a higher cast, behold the people, with crossed arms 
and eyes fixed upon the ground, form a silent circle round 
the narrator, while at their feet children of every age 
seat themselves in attitude of equal attention. The skilful 
artist, having secured the sympathy of his audience, works 
up his story to its catastrophe, which often consists in the 
casting away a poniard, or the angry rejection of a letter, 
which the cunning rogue imitates by throwing his hat 
among the spectators, who take the hint, and “ point the 
moral ” of the tale he has “ adorned.” 

With a few words on the art, we conclude. The dif- 
ferent writers who have spoken of the subject account 
for the apparently marvellous powers of the improvvisatori 
by the exceeding facility of the language, the comparative 
laxity of its poetical rules, and the mechanical skill of 
introducing similes and thoughts previously prepared. 
The two first points must undoubtedly greatly decrease 
the difficulty of making extempore verses; the last, we 
think, not only inadequate for the object proposed, but to 
be altogether a mistake. The character of the composi- 
tions produced is not of the patchwork kind here indi- 
cated. The truth lies deeper: the exceeding vividness 
of mind that all must acknowledge to be required after 
any or every preparation, to carry along a dramatic fable 
through five acts, and by its means command the sympa- 
thies and admiration of an audience, must be sufficient in 
itself, without such preparation as has been supposed, and 
which is all that the circumstances allow. In one word, 
the improvvisatori are really inspired poets; generally 
perhaps of weak, but always of ready and most excitable 
powers, whose emotion, being genuine and poetically ex- 
pressed, naturally induces a corresponding stute of feeling 
in their auditors. The practice is now, we believe, on the 
decline ; the more the pity, unless something better takes 
its place in the hearts and minds of the people who have 
so long cherished it, and enjoyed by its means so many a 
harmless and happy hour. 

CANAL OF MAHMOODEYEH. 
{From a Correspondent.} 
Tne navigation of the Nile from Rosetta to Alexandria 
has been attended for many years with considerable diffi- 
culty and danger, from the constant deposit brought down 
from the countries of Sennaar, Dongola, &c., and left at its 
mouth, and has formed a bar, which, when the wind 
blows on shore, is peculiarly dangerous to heavy-laden 


vessels. To avoid this difficulty, Mehemet Ali (Pacha), , 


in the year 1819, partly, it is said, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Briggs, and partly from having lost a valuable cargo 
himself at Rosetta, came to the determination of cutting 
acanal from Mahmoodeyeh, a part of the environs of 
Alexandria, to a village called Atfieh, on the banks of the 
Nile, a distance of about 40 miles. For this purpose he 
appointed Ismaél Pacha director of the works, with 
various subordinate officers, at the same time issuing 
orders to the various sheikhs of the provinces of Sakarah, 
Shizeh, Mensourah, Sharkieh, Menouf, Bahyreh, and 
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some others, to supply each a quota of fellahs (amounting 
in all to 300,000 men, women, and children), and to 
encamp them along the site of the intended canal. The 
pacha, however, had totally neglected to furnish either a 
sufficient supply of provisions for this immense multitude, 
or the requisite implements for excavation; the conse- 
quences were, that as he had appointed several regiments 
of the Nizam (or modern troops) at various stations along 
the line to prevent any relaxation, they were compelled to 
scrape the mud and sand up in their hands, which was 
conveyed by the women and children in baskets, and 
thrown on either hand. Having frequently to dig below 
the level of the sea, and being totally destitute of pumps 
to keep the water in check, they were compelled to work 
up to their knees in mud, which brought on ague. This, 
combined with labour to which they were totally unaccus- 
tomed, an insufficiency of provision (their daily food con- 
sisting of a little lentil broth, a small quantity of bread, 
and a few beans), ill-treatment, want of water and pro- 
tection from the cold air at night, caused a great mortality 
among them, frequently as “ay as a hundred dying in 
aday. In the hurry and confusion attending such a 
scene, as they fell they were buried (some even before life 
was extinct) with the earth thrown up from the remaining 
excavations. When this canal was finished, which was 
effected in seven months, 30,000 fellow-creatures were 
found to have been destroyed in this most barbarous ex- 
penditure of human power. 

At the termination at Atfieh a sluice is erected to admit 
the Nile during its rise, and being closed on its retiring, 
the water is preserved for the purposes of navigation and 
irrigation. Alexandria is also supplied with water from 
this canal. There are several great defects in this work, 
as may be imagined, from the want of arrangement at its 
commencement. One, and not the least important of 
these, is that, from the great steepness of the banks and 
the sandy nature of the soil, great quantities of earth fall 
down at times into the bed, and for some time obstruct 
the passage of the kanjahs to and fro; this might, how- 
ever, in some measure be remedied by planting trees, 
long grass, sedge, and shrubs on the banks, and thus 
prevent the frequent occurrence of these avalanches. 
The average breadth of this canal is about 220 feet, and 
the depth perhaps about 74 feet, very serpentine at the 
commencement at Mahmoodeyeh, but gradually im- 
proving as you proceed. The navigation on this canal 
is a great source of revenue to the pacha, as each kanjah 
pays a toll both going and returning ; the original outlay 
having been a mere nothing. 


Marching.—Marching is an art to be acquired only 
by habit, and one in which the strength or agility of 


the animal man has but little todo. I have seen Irishmen, 
and all sorts of countrymen, in their own country, taken 
from the plough-tail—huge, athletic, active fellows, who 
would think nothing of doing forty or fifty miles in the 
course of the day as countrymen—see these men placed in 
the rank as recruits, with knapsacks on their backs and a 
musket over their shoulders, and in the first march they 
are dead beat before they get ten miles. I have heard 
many disputes on the comparative campaigning powers of 
tall and short men; but as far as my own experience.goes, 
I have never seen any difference. If a tall man break 
down, it is immediately noticed to the disadvantage of his 
class; but if the same misfortune befals a short one, it is 
not looked upon as being anything remarkable. The 
effective powers of both in fact depend upon the nature of 
the building.—Random Shots. 


British Museum.—On Easter Monday last, 20,359 persons 
visited the Museum. Although too much crowded to afford 
opportunity for a careful examination to any one, yet the habit 
of visiting the place on a holiday will omg | form a taste 
for making a holiday to see it more at ease. The crowd on 
Monday were orderly and well behaved ; and out of so great 
a number, only one instance oceurred of any attempt at 


handling. Ua 
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[Christine de Pisan presenting her book to the Queen of France.—Harl. MS, 4431.] 


Tue class of manuscripts adorned by pictures or illumi- 
nations previously to the fifteenth century were chiefly 
religious or historical works, as Bibles, Psalters, Missals, 
Chronicles or Registers of monasteries, books of He- 
raldry and Chivalry, &c., with some few translations from 
the antient writers: but on the approach of the fifteenth 
century, Tales and Romances, with other productions of a 
light nature, becoming much patronised, caused a great 
improvement in art, by exciting the imaginations of the 
artists on new and more ideal subjects. Patronised by 
the courtly dames and chevaliers of “la belle France,” 
the miniaturists used their best efforts to render those 
poems and romances as attractive to the eye as they were 
to the ear of youth and beauty; and how well they suc- 
ceeded let the glittering remnants of their art, of the fif- 
teenth century ,which have escaped the destructive hand of 
time and barbarism, themselves testify. One of the earliest 
romances with which we are acquainted is one now in 
the Bodleian Library, of the fourteenth century, known as 
the ‘ Roman d’Alexandre,’ which, for the period in which 
it was executed, is very beautifully illuminated. It is 
noticed by Dibdin, and has been described at some length 
by Warton and Ellis ; Strutt has copied several of the mi- 
niatures. On the recto of the 208th folio appears an in- 
scription, informing us that the book was written on the 
18th day of December, 1338; and below this, in gold 
letters, is the following :— 


“ Che livre fu perfais de Je euluminure au xviij. jour d’avryl, 
Per jehan de grise, L’an de grace m.ccc.xliiij.” 


The fifteenth century is remarkably profuse in illumi- 
neted romances, poems, &c. Of the very commencement 
is one now in the British Museum, being a collection of 
— Christine of Pisa. This is a large folio of 398 
eaves of vellum, written in double columns in a small 





Gothic letter. The writing itself is not deserving of no- 
tice on account of any beauty of execution, but it is illus- 
trated by so extraordinary a number of miniatures, 
generally of about. six inches in height. by three or four 
in width, drawn in the most elaborate and graceful man- 
ner, that the work presents one of the most dazzling and 
elegant specimens of the art of the miniaturist which 
that period can boast, rich as it is in specimens of this 
nature. The superb illumination from which the above 
cut has been copied is at the commencement of the 
work, being on the recto of fol. 2. Often have we wished 
for the power of adequately representing the brilliancy 
exhibited by the pictorial illustrations to the MSS. we 
have noticed, sparkling as they do with gold and purple; 
but it was not until we arrived at this period of the art, 
that we felt how impossible it would be to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the splendour of such productions. 

The above engraving gives a good representation 
(on a diminished scale) of the subject of this draw- 
ing, but the effect is so greatly heightened in the 
original by the colours, that it scarcely appears the 
same thing. It represents the presentation of the book 
by the authoress to her patroness, Isabel of Bavaria, 
the queen of Charles VI., who, seated on a couch, 
is habited in a rich crimson robe lined with ermine, and 
covered with golden ornaments, confined at the waist by 
a green girdle. Her majesty has her hair dressed in 
the very extremity of the prevailing fashion, the cushion 
being completely covered with rubies, emeralds, and other 
precious stones. Her face and hands are finished in the 
most delicate manner, the features having all the charac- 
teristics of a portrait ‘ad vivum.’ The two ladies by her 
side—princesses, or maids of honour,—have head-dresses 
similar to that worn by the queen, being adorned like it 
with ornaments; but the rest of their apparel is less splen- 
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did, both being c.aa mm black. The four females near 
the bed are probably less distinguished ladies of the court, 
as their garments and head-dresses, though of more showy 
colours, do not appear to be so aristocratic as those in 
which the others are habited. The centre of the group is 
occupied by the fair authoress, who, dressed in a plain 
and neat blue gown, is kneeling at the feet of the queen, 
towhom she presents the volume of her poems. The 
drapery of the bed is of a bright scarlet, and the hangings 
of the walls of blue silk, fretted with fleurs de lis and 
lozenges of gold, which are also embroidered on the bed 
coverings. Beneath this drawing is the dedicatory in- 
scription, surrounded by an elegant border, which divides 
the columns, and runs up each side of the page. 

Christine de Pisan was born at Bologna (la Grasse) in 
1364.* In her fifth year she was taken to Paris by her 
father (whom she alludes to in the above MS. as being 
patronised by the king), and in her 15th year she mar- 
ried Stephen Castel, a young gentleman of Picardy, who 
died at the age of 34, in 1389. She is said only to have 
commenced authoress at the age of thirty-five, but after 
that time several productions emanated from her pen, both 
in prose and verse, some of which Caxton printed. 
We cannot leave this MS. of her poems without intro- 
ducing a copy from a very elegant miniature in the book, 
intended for the goddess Diana. It is remarkable for 
the simple beauty of the composition, and is very similar 
in character to many of the heads of the Virgin which the 
Italian painters, some few years after, delighted to por- 
tray. 


* Ames’s ‘Typog, Antiq.,’ by T. F. Dibdin, vol. i., p.75. 
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[The Goddess Diana.—Harl. MS., 443].] 


As a contrast to the beautiful French drawings in this 
book, we would refer to another MS. of one of the works 
of the same authoress, now in the British Museum (Har. 
4605), which presents a specimen of the state of art in 
England at nearly the same period. It is the ‘ Livre des 
fais d’armes et de Chevalerie’ of Christine, written in 
French, but which, from an inscription in the last folio, 
after the word “ explicit,” appears to have been executed 
in London :—* Digat un Pater Noster et un Ave Maria 
permossen pey [rey] de la fita qui a escrivé aquest pre- 
sent livre en l’an de ntre senhr mil.ccce.xxxiiij. Et fut 
feit & Londres, a xv. de may.” The three or four draw- 


ings in the book, which are in a wretched washy style, 
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must have emanated from one of the lowest of the few 
artists who at this time were employed in England to 
illustrate MSS. 

From the numberless treasures which weigh down the 
shelves of the manuscript department in the British Mu- 
seum, we cannot avoid noticing a volume, resplendent with 
gold and colours, to be found among the Royal MSS. 
(Reg. 15, E. vi.) This is a collection of Romances, 
executed by order of J. Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, as a 
present to Margaret of Anjou, queen of Henry VL 
From the pretext assigned for its presentation, viz., that 
although removed to an English court, her majesty might 
have wherewith to remind her of her native language, the | 
date of its production has been referred to a period | 
shortly after her marriage, at any rate between the years 
1445 and 1453. It is a large folio volume, written on 
vellum, in double columns, and contains 487 leaves. 
Each story is preceded by a large drawing, and inter- 
spersed with smaller ones, with which the ‘Roman 
d’Alexandre’ at the commencement is perfectly crowded. 
The illumination on the first folio represents the earl 
presenting the volume to the queen, who is seated by the 
side of her husband surrounded by courtiers. 

Willingly would we linger here to describe these spe- 
cimens of the art of the miniaturist, and to compare them 
with other contemporary volumes of equal, if not superior 
excellence; but our limits will not allow an extended 
disquisition, and we are impatient to introduce a volume 
on which our readers will forgive a more than usually 
long pause. We allude to nothing less than that 
jewel of pictorial literature, ‘The Romance of the Rose,’ 
the envy of collectors and the pride of the British 
Museum. 

It is numbered in the ‘ Harleian Catalogue ’ 4425, and 
has thus been noticed in the edition of that work of 
1762 :—* This manuscript is so richly ornamented with 
a multitude of miniature paintings, executed in a most 
masterly manner (each chapter having prefixed to it a 
picture explanatory of the subject), that it is not to be 
exceeded by auy known manuscript in this or any other 
library.” (Vol. i., p. 25.) The author of that catalogue 
supposes it to have been executed about the time of 
Henry IV.; but this is doubted by Dibdin, who says, 
“From the Gothic Verard-like looking character of the 
writing, I should conceive it to be not earlier than 1480.” 
The opinion of one so well qualified to judge as the 
author of the ‘ Bibliographical Decameron’ may be thought 
to need no confirmation; yet if such were required, we 
think it would be found in a comparison of the draw- 
ings with others of the end of the fifteenth century. 

In the British Museum is a MS. entitled ‘ Imagina- 
cion de Vraye Noblesse’ (Reg. 19, C. viii.), executed in 
1496, in which are several drawings so extremely similar 
to those in‘ The Romance of the Rose,’ that we might 
refer them, almost with certainty, to the same hand. 
We shall speak further of this MS. in our next paper. But 
whatever the date of the drawings, they would do honour 
to any period of art, in so far as richness of colour, fine 
and delicate execution, and the poetic character of the 
artist’s imagination, is displayed in their production. 

But let us proceed to the description of the volume. 
It is a large folio, 15% inches in height by 11} in width, 
consisting of 183 leaves of vellum, written in double 

columns, the letter at the commencement of each line 
being slightly touched with yellow, and every paragraph 
adorned with an initial letter in gold and colours. 

This favourite old poem was originally written in the 
thirteenth century by William de Lorris and John de 

Meun; and consists of more than 22,000 verses. The 

whole is a dream of the author, wherein he is supposed to 

leave the town in which he resides, and to commence an 
exploratory expedition into the neighbouring fields. Ac- 
cordingly he dresses himself and departs on his journey, 

















































































MAGAZINE, LAprin 20, 
enlivened by the carolling of the birds, the freshness of ( 
the atmosphere, and the general gaiety of nature. (A lar i 
and beautiful miniature at the head of this chapter repre- ¢ 
sents the subject. This is surrounded by a border composed 
of flowers, birds, and insects, executed in the most de- 0 
lightful manner on a gold ground which extends to p 
the margin of the page. The chapter is headed, in red ink, a 
« Cy comence le Romant de la Rose, al 
Ou tout l’art d’amours est enclose.”’) b 
The author, continuing his walk, arrives at a beautiful P! 
garden, with tall trees inhabited by multitudes of birds th 
sparkling with the most lively colours, and all in m 
full song. But this Garden of Delight is surrounded Fe 
by a high wall, on which are represented the personifica- si 
tions of Hatred, Avarice, Envy, and other allegorical as 
personages of like nature; but as these are all on the 
exterior, it becomes a question whether the interior might 
not contain something of a more loveable or pleasing CC 
character. While the adventurer is seeking some means 
to obtain admittance to this mysterious enclosure, a 
young damsel presents herself, in the description of whose Ar 
charms our author disports himself with considerable Por 
gusto. Her figure was graceful, her complexion clear, diti 
her hair delicately blond ; her eyebrows were arched, her tert 
eyes lovely, and her lips small, full, and pouting. Such of | 
a delightful creature could not but be civil, and to his re 
importunate inquiries she replies by telling him that her Ale 
name is Oyseuse (Idleness), that the garden belongs toa plai 
young gentleman named Deduit (Pleasure), that she is oan 
appointed portress, and that she has no objection to admit banaee 
him to the interior of the orchard, through which he finds weet 
his way to the innermost recesses of the garden. The air is — 
redolent of the fragrance exhaled by myriads of sparkling of t 
flowers beneath his feet; the trees, loaded with fruit, petty 
invite the hand of the spoiler; while their branches, solat 
clothed with the most verdant foliage, afford a resting- tical 
place to thousands of aerial warblers, whose happy gaiety comet 
enlivens the scene and evinces its felicity. Through such natur 
a paradise our author wanders, every step presenting him —.0 
with some new object of delight, when, in the height of want 
his admiration, he distinguishes in the distance a concert ee 
of so beautiful a character that he is uncertain whether to are bi 
ascribe it to celestial beings or to the renowned syrens of Rent 
the sea. With hasty steps he advances towards the spot The c 
whence the sound appears to proceed, and discovers it to steppe 
emanate from a group of terrestrials, who, reclining on yo & 
the green turf around a fountain bubbling in the centre, their 
join their voices with the greatest sweetness and harmony — 
to the accompaniment of a lute which one of the party wy 
touches. = 
_ This scene has been chosen by the illuminator for the in the 
subject of one of the most delightful drawings that ever _— 
adorned the pages of any manuscript. It is nearly ee 
twelve inches square, and has all the richness of Watteau, cepa 
with the ease and elegance of Stothard. nee 
As the author approaches, the songs cease, and the party B, t pos 
betake themselves to the dance, for which, the poet says, ver dys 
“ La estoient harpeurs, fleuteurs, = . 
Et de moult d’instrumes jongleurs ; miles i 
Les ungs disoient changons faictes, Imperfe 
Les aultres notes novellettes.” Wines fj 
As he gazes on the gay party, one of the ladies, named Lisbon. 
‘ Courtoisie,’ advances towards him, welcomes him to the are alm 
garden, and invites him to the dance, which he joins with being ¢ 
right good-will. But in the midst of his narrative he pauses mules ¢ 
to describe the persons and dresses of the joyous assemblage; MH CVC", pr 
and leaving him to his task (which he contrives shall be # heard as 
long one, the account of the dresses, &c. occupying sever! The war 
folios), we may refer to a miniature to which we have commod 
thus introduced the reader, which may dispute the palm thee, ac 
se ne 


for excellence with that we have just noticed. As far #8 
engraving will portray such a production, a faithful 
representation has been given of it in page 149; but 0, 









his nerves braced by the morning breeze, and his spirits 


that we could invest it with some of the splendour 
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colouring, the gatter of gold (rich, but not overpower- 
ing), which the original exhibits, and trace the minute 
delicacy with which every part is finished ! 

In this illumination the author is represented standing 
on the left, clad in a blue tunic, with scarlet chauss¢es and 
peaked shoes, or poulaines: to him advances the lady 
above referred to. The “ harpeur, fleuteur, et jongleur” 
are in the background ; and the dancers—each of whom 
becomes a prominent character in the course of the tale— 
promenade the foreground in a stately measure. Of 
these we must decline entering into any detail, yet we 
must explain that the figure with wings is intended to 
represent “young Love,” who, if not so elegantly, is at 
any rate more decently represented than is generally the 
case with painters. 

[To be continued} 





COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND RESOURCES OF 
PORTUGAL. 
(Concluded from No. 451.} 
Ar the termination of the late civil war all the interests of 
Portugal were, as may be supposed, in a struggling con- 
dition; and the physical causes which obstruct the in- 
ternal activity of the country necessarily render it a work 
of time to overcome these difficulties. Portugal consists 
in a great measure of mountain-ridges divided by chasms. 
Alemtejo and Beira are the only provinces which contain 
plains of any extent. The rivers are few, and in sammer 
even some which are navigable at other seasons are 
nearly dry; there are no canals, and the roads are 
wretched. Thus the traffic between one part of the 
country and another is insignificant, and local prejudices 
of the most antiquated date hold undisputed sway in 
petty districts cut off from each other by ravines and de- 
solate tracts. ‘These circumstances have also their peli- 
tical influence. At present the country is too poor to 


construct good roads, but Roman energy overcame the 


natural difficulties which the surface presented, and there 
are the remains of highways which they formed. The 
want of roads is greatest in the south, but in the northern 
provinces the main roads are tolerably good, and there 
are bridges where they are required, but these are of an- 
cient date, and not the result of recent improvements. 
The cross-roads resemble the tracks which cover the vast 
steppes of Russia. There are neither stage-coaches nor 
any system established by which travellers may pursue 
their journey with post-horses; Portugal, in this test of 
civilization, ranking lower than any other country in 
Europe. The inns are few in number, and afford very 
poor accommodation, and, indeed, are only to be found 
in the larger towns. It is evident that there are few 
arrangements based on the locomotive habits of the 
people. The wheel-carriages which are in use are in 
keeping with the roads over which they are to travel, and 
on many of the roads conveyance by wheel-carriages is 
not possible, and goods are carried on the backs of mules. 
But even on the best roads a clumsy cart drawn by bul- 
locks is used, and the rate of travelling is about thirty 
miles in the twenty-four hours; while the cost of this 
imperfect mode of transit is so great that the carriage of 
Wines from some of the inland districts not very far from 
Lisbon is equal to the cost of the article conveyed. Oxen 
are almost universally used for draught, horses seldom 
being employed, and they are therefore not numerous ; 
mules are much in request. In the streets of Lisbon 
even, primitive-looking carriages may be seen, and also 
heard as they creak along drawn by a couple of bullocks. 
The want of good roads, and the difficulty of transporting 
Commodities from place to place, would alone suffice to 
xeep a country in a depressed condition ; but in Portugal 
these necessary aids to the development of the national 
Prosperity not only are wanting, but this evil is aggra- 
vated by a number of other causes, the united effects of 
Which are sufficient to account for the low state in which 
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the public interests were ound at the close of the late 
civil war. 

The coasts and rivers of Portugal abound with fish, and 
in the sixteenth century the Portuguese were rather ex- 
tensively engaged in the Newfoundland fishery, but at the 
period of which we speak, and long before, the fisheries on 
their own coast supplied only a limited proportion of the 
home demand, and the Norwegians, Swedes, Dutch, 
English, and Americans furnished the remainder. The 
consumption is very great, and but for a tax of 20 per 
cent. on the produce of the coast-fisheries, it is incon- 
ceivable how so natural a source of employment should 
have been neglected. Manufactures at the same period 
were unimproved. No new machinery was introduced, 
and the commonest and most obvious mechanical con - 
trivances for abridging manual labour were not adopted. 
The consequence of this low state of art and ingenuity 
was, that the manufactures of woollens, hats, glass and 
earthenware, cottons, &c., were of the coarsest descrip- 
tion, sheep-skins being not unfrequently worn for cloth- 
ing in the remote parts of the country. Privileged manu- 
factories secured in their monopoly by licences will partly 
account for the inferiority of Portuguese manufactures. 
The right of manufacturing tobacco, soap, and some other 
articlés, was also farmed out. The common handicrafts 
were in a rude state. The retail traders, who in other 
countries are anxious to obtain custom, are in Portugal 
apathetic and too indifferent to give themselves trouble 
for the sake of obliging a purchaser. 

The mines of lead, iron, copper, and other metals, and 
the quarries of fine marble, all once profitably worked, 
were neglected. In the fourteenth century, when the po- 
pulation of Portugal was greater than at present, sufficient 
corn was grown to admit of some quantity being exported ; 
but when trade had dwindled, and agriculture was the 
chief resource left, Portugal had become a grain-importing 
country. Butter and cheese are imported in considerable 
quantities from England and Holland. Cows are seldom 
kept, goats’ milk being usually used. The wool of the 
sheep in the plains of Beira is of good quality, and 
greater attention might be advantageously paid to the 
fleece, which would become an important article of ex- 
change with other countries. The development of the 
agricultural resources of Portugal ought, indeed, now to 
be the great object of her rulers. With a fine climate, 
and a soil favourable to the production of corn, wine, oil, 
and a variety of fruits, the aggregate riches of the country 
might be easily increased. Maize and rice are raised ; 
potatoes are not much cultivated. If irrigation were more 
generally practised, and other improvements introduced, 
the surplus produce of the soil would not be confined to 
fruits, such as oranges, lemons, citrons, almonds, chestnuts, 
&c., which it requires little exertion to render profitable 
objects of cultivation. The olive is rather extensively 
cultivated ; but the produce is chiefly consumed at home, 
the oil forming one of the commonest ingredients of 
cookery in Portugal. The cork-tree is also a profitable 
native production. But the vine is the most valuable ; 
and when, in 1765, in accordance with the spirit in which 
the industry of the country was regulated, the vineyards 
on the Douro and Mondego were partially con- 
verted into corn lands by order of the government, 
they did not remain long diverted from their former 
more profitable uses. 

It is estimated that four-fifths of the population of 
Portugal are employed in agriculture; in France’ the 
proportion is two-thirds, and in England one-third. The 
total population of the kingdom is 3,500,000, and the rela- 
tive number of inhabitants per square mile is greater than in 
Spain, Denmark, Poland Proper, and Prussian Poland, and 
rather more. than one-half the proportion of England and 
Wales. The most populous province is that of the Douro 
and Minho ; and if the other parts of the kingdom were 
as densely peopled, the number of inhabitants would 
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exceed 10,000,000 ; while if they were as thinly scattered 
as in the large province of Alemtejo, they would not 
amount to 1,500,000. 

Lisbon and Oporto are the only ports of considerable 
importance in Portugal. The entrance of the Tagus is 
magnificent, and ships of burthen come close up to the 
town; but how sadly has the commerce of this once 
famous entrepét declined! At one period 400 large 
ships traded between Lisbon and South America, besides 
those which were employed in the trade with Africa, 
India, and China, and with the Moluccas and other 
distant parts; but the whole foreign shipping of the 
country bes now dwindled to 50 vessels; and im 1838 
only 324 vessels entered the Tagus, including steam-boats 
which arrive from England once a week, the aggregate 
tonnage of these 324 vessels being 53,728 tons. London 
and Liverpool are the principal ports engaged in the 
trade with Portugal; vessels from these places proceed 
with general cargoes, and return with fruit, wine, wool, 
and other native produce. Oranges may be bought by 
retail at one penny per dozen, and of course are much 
cheaper when purchased wholesale of the grower: the 
freight of oranges to London is usually about 4/. per 
ton. Coal is exported to Portugal from Newcastle and 
Glasgow ; and the vessels which bring fish from New- 
foundland and take back salt in return are British. 
From other parts of the United Kingdom besides those 
just mentioned vessels for Portugal usually proceed in 
ballast. 

The manner in which the decline of foreign com- 
merce occurred muy be easily explained. When the 
Dutch and English, instead of obtaining the produce of 
America and the Indies from Lisbon, proceeded direct 
to those parts of the globe, Lisbon ceased to be the great 
depét, which circumstances had temporarily made her. 
The trade with Brazil was, however, preserved until 
within the last few years; but the monopoly of Portugal 
ceased when Brazil became an independent country, and 
England and other countries carry on a direct trade for 
cotton, sugar, and those articles of Brazilian — 
which the mother-country formerly required to be brought 
to Lisbon previous to their distribution in Europe. The 
produce and manufactures of Europe, also, instead of 
reaching the Brazilians from Lisbon, are received direct 
from the countries whose industry has given them an 
exchangeable value. The obstacles to a more extensive 
export trade of the native productions of Portugal arise 
to a great extent from the cost and labour of conveying 

oods and merchandise; and thus, ond a certain 

istance from places which are near a shipping-port or 
possess some facilities for reaching it, the stimulus to 
production which foreign commerce excites is not very 
strongly experienced. Still the trade of Lisbon is exten- 
sive, as there are few seaports in Portugal, and mercantile 
operations are concentrated chiefly in Lisbon and Oporto. 
The population of Lisbon is about 260,000. Oporto, a view 
of wichwee given in the last number, is the second port of 
the kingdom, and delightfully situated on two hills near the 
mouth of the Douro, which winds among steep hills 
crowned with woods. It is on the left bank of the river, 
the suburb of Villa Nova being opposite, and connected 
with Oporto by a bridge of boats. Oporto appears to 
great advantage after escaping from the filth of Lisbon. 
The immense magazines of the great Wine Company are 
prominent objects of interest. The population amounts 
to about 70,000. There are, of course, many small ports, 
but, with the exception of St. Ubes, they are merely the 
resort of coasting vessels. About 500 vessels load annu- 
ally at St. Ubes with bay-salt, which Portugal exports to 
the extent of 100,000 tons annually. Ships with fish 
take back cargoes of this salt, which is of a good quality. 

The imports and exports of a single year will show 
the mutual wants which give activity to the trade betwixt 
the United Kingdom and Portugal. Imports from Por- 
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tugal :—Cork, 52,000 cwt. ; lemons and oranges, 200,000 
boxes ; raisins, 496 cwt.; goat-skins, 5500 in number; 
wool, 1,250,000 Ibs. ; wine, 4,000,000 gallons ; olive oil, 
40 gallons. Exports to Portugal from the United King- 
dom :—Foreign and colonial merchandise—coffee 50,000 
Ibs.; tea 26,000 lbs; wheat 76,000 qrs.; gum shellac 
1788 cwt.; indigo from 500 to 1500 cwt.; pepper 
42,000 Ibs.; rice 11,000 cwt.; and sugar, spirits, to- 
bacco, and some other articles in inconsiderable quantities, 
Of articles of British produce and manufactures—butter 
and cheese, value 89,000/.; bacon and hams 10,000), ; 
beef and pork 8500/. ; cotton goods 1,000,000/. ; linens 
50,000/. ; woollens 270,000/.; silks 17,000/.; hard. 
wares and cutlery 22,000/.; tinware 8000/.; brass and 
copper manufactures 8000/.; iron and steel, wrought 
and unwrought, 56,000/.; glass 9000/.; stationary 
6500/.; painters’ colours 3500/.; machinery and mill- 
work 1200/.; refined sugar to the amount of 17,000/, 
was exported in the same year. The total value of the 
exports was 1,701,853/.; but in the last three years it 
has been considerably less. This is chiefly owing to 
the equalization which has taken place in the import 
duties, other countries being placed more nearly upon the 
same footing as England, instead of English merchandise 
paying 15 per cent. while 30 per cent. was charged upon 
that from other parts. This bold and vigorous step will 
be productive of many advantages to Portugal. 

Since 1834, when Portugal entered upon a new er, 
her prospects have brightened, and if tranquillity be 
firmly established and more enlightened sentiments prevail 
in her councils, the interests of industry will revive. The 
monopoly of the Oporto Wine Company has been abo- 
lished. Some judicious reductions of taxes have been 
made; the currency has been improved ; and the land of 
useless corporations declared public property. The go- 
vernment has determined to lend its aid to the improve- 
ment of roads, the construction of ports, the improve- 
ment of navigable rivers and seaports; and a land-bank, 
with four branches in different parts of the country, has 
been projected for the purpose of assisting the manufac- 
turer and the agriculturist in the development of their 
interests. 


Caviare.—It consists of the roes of fish rly salted 
and prepared. The best is that which is obtained from the 
roes of the several sorts of sturgeons, the sevr and the 
belugas. It is prepared with much care, and appears to 
consist entirely of the eggs of the fish. A strong brine, 
and narrow bags of strong linen, are provided before- 
hand. bags are half filled with the roes, and thea 

uite filled with the brine, which is poured in upon them. 
en the brine has oozed through, the men wring the vp 
strongly with their hands, after which the roes are left 
ten or twelve hours in the bags to dry, and are then taken 
out and put into small casks. The second sort is rather 
unpleasant on account of its extremesaltness, This is pre- 
pared by salting the roes in a large trough, by repeatedly 
shovelling large quantities of salt over them; after which 
they are placed to drain in sieves, or on thick nets, stretched 
out, and afterwards pressed into barrels. The worst sort, 
after being salted, is spread upon mats in the sun to dry, 
after which it is trodden with the feet bya m whe wears 
leathern stockings. The caviare is scarcely known in this 
country; but in Russia and Italy vast quantities are con 
Se exactly as an article of diet, but as a relish with 
bread. 

H. What does it look like ? 

U. O. I hardly know what to compare it to; but it is of 
a black colour, and seems a sort of jelly, about as hard 
new cheese, and full of the little eggs of the fish. 

F. Is it very nice? 

U. O. It is so, to the taste of some le, but not to 
mine. I did not like the look of it; mt the taste was too 
rank and strong to please me. Now let us return to the 
fisheries.— Uncle Oliver’s Travels in Persia. 
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